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Though it is partly a ghost town, some buildings in Futaba remain, like this fire station whose dock stopped at 14:46, the moment the earthquake struck on 11 March 2011. 


Back to Futaba 


Nuclear: 


Ten years after the Fukushima catastrophe, 
the town nearest the devastated power 
plant claims to have recovered. 


o one lives in Futaba. However, for the 
№: year, there has been а direct train 

service from Tokyo to this town at the 
centre ofthe exclusion zone and just 3 km from 
the Fukushima Daiichi power plant. Through 
the window of the high-speed express, I can see 
the landscape, which has changed drastically 
over the last ten years. The J-village football sta- 
dium, which provided shelter for 8,000 power 
plant workers, has been renovated in preparation 
for the 2020 Tokyo Olympic Games (postponed 
until 2021), and the huge land decontamination 
sites have been replaced by shopping centres 
and hotels. The former 30 km exclusion zone 
around the plant has almost disappeared. But 
when we approach Futaba, my Geiger counter 
needle starts to quiver. The level of radioactivity 
in the train rises to 2.3 microsieverts per hour 
(uSv/h), кеп times the standard rate allowed by 
the Japanese health and safety authorities. Then 
it plummets as the train enters the station. I get 
out on to the brand new platform. The new, 
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entirely automated station at Futaba displays a 
slightly higher airborne level of radioactivity 
than Tokyo (0.079 Sv), and visitors are invited 
to check the location of the eigh villages in the 
Futaba district. A display in several languages 
rates them according to their levels of radiation. 
After undergoing decontamination to allow the 
Olympic flame relay to pass through, Futaba's 
ntre officially reopened in March last 
year and, at first sight, appears totally renewed. 
To the west of the station, a decontamination 
site is filled with black bags of soil marked with 
coloured signs: “Housing area under construction, 
let's stare building Futaba’s fucure!”. To the cast, 
a gleaming two-lane road runs around a large ro- 
tunda flanked by a deserted bus stop. 

Next to the station, a future tourist information 
office and a cafe look out on to large colourful 
murals painted on several walls by the Futuba 
Art District collective. But behind these сус- 
catching facades lies a ghost town. Houses with 
shattered roofs, shops with toppled displays, barber 
shops swallowed up by vegetation and abandoned 
car parks line the streets where only the asphalt 
has been relaid. Through the windows you can 
glimpse photographs, books, clothes drying and 


tow 


clocks stopped at the time the earthquake struck. 
‘The whole city behind Futaba station is sealed in 
the silence of 11 March 2011. On that day, the 
tsunami devastated the coastal area of Tohoku in 
the northeast of the Japan, and the cooling system 
of the nuclear power plant failed. 

The explosion in the building of reactor 1 led 
to the evacuation of Futaba’s 7,100 inhabitants 
who thought they would be coming back home 
a few days later. They left all their possessions 
behind, but they never returned. Two further 
explosions in reactors located only a few kilo- 
metres from the village left the area heavily 
contaminated. The town was closed off for ten 
years, and the inhabitants were only allowed to 
return for a few hours a day. Even today, only 
the cemetery in the middle of this wasteland 
bears the imprint of recent visits of former in- 
habitants coming to lay wreaths of lowers on 
the graves of their ancestors. 

To meet someone who is living in Futaba, I 
need to take the free shuttle bus from the station 
to the “revitalisation zone” 5 km from the sea. 
The driver explains that the shuttle makes return. 
journeys every hour for those working in this 
zone. We pass an asphalt factory and a hotel 


building site before arriving in front of Higashi 
Nihon Daishinsai Genshiryoku Saigai Densho- 
kan (The Great East Japan Earthquake and Nu- 
clear Disaster Memorial Museum), which opened 
in September 2020. Built on a lawn and protected 
from future onslaughts from the sca by a huge 
4m concrete barrier, the three-storey museum 
with large bay windows is adjacent to a community 
centre, a restaurant and an experimental vegetable 
garden. A dozen people are queuing at the ticket 
office. “The first museum dedicated to the 
Fukushima nuclear disaster has welcomed more 
than a thousand visitors since it opened six 
months ago, and we hope that will continue,” 
WATANABE Kaoru, who is in charge of the 
project, tells us. On the ground floor there's a 
temporary photographic exhibition displaying 
the main front pages of the local newspaper, 
Fukushima Minyu, which appeared at the time 
of the catastrophe. On the first floor several sec- 
tions are devoted to images taking a retrospective 
look at inhabitants’ lives before the tragedy, 
then while they were being evacuated, and a 
chronological description of the tragic events at 
the power plant. The museum's remaining 5,300 
square metres are devoted to reconstruction 
efforts and new technology. We pass by display 
hermetically sealed bags used 
to store the contaminated soil, and high-tech 
prote 
one panel is devoted to the impact of radioactivity 
on children's health... and morale. “In 2020, 
12.3% of mothers are still worried about the 
5 of radiation on DNA compared with 
345% in 2014," it states alongside a statistical 
curve. Next to it, jars filled with yellow, red and 


cases with bla 


uits for the nuclear workers. Just 


el 


black marbles show that the majority of parents 
allow their children to play outdoors, in contrast 
to ten years ago. These rather lightweight studies 
are reminiscent of che statements made by the 
very controversial doctor YAMASHITA Shun ichi, 
appointed as a radiation risk to health manage- 
ment adviser, who told the inhabitants of Fukushi- 
ma: “Smile and you will not be affected by radi- 
ation”, So it's no surprise that WATANABE 
explains that the muscum’s director, TAKAMURA 
Noboru, isa radioactivity expert from Nagasaki 
University like doctor YAMISHITA. “You can 


contact him for information about radioactivity. 
He does a lot of video conferencing,” he adds. 
We mention the Nagasaki and Hiroshima me- 
morial museums that campaign against the use 
of atomic weapons around the world. But for 
this museum's representative, civil nuclear power 
has nothing to do with the military. 
seum's message is to point out that a tragedy 
like Fukushima can happen anywhere in the 
world, butour role is not about informing people 
about the danger of nuclear power plants, nor 
radiation,” he insists. We pass through a corridor 


where a photo is displayed of the city of Futaba's 
famous welcome arch with its inscription “Nuclear 
energy for a bright future" without comment. 
This museum about the catastrophe does not 
dwell on the responsibility cither ofthe operator 
TEPCO (Tokyo Electric Power Company) or 
the government, but wants to set its eyes defini- 
tively towards the future. Buta future for who 
TANAKA Seiya, in charge of reconstruction, re- 
ceives people in his office at Futaba's town hall, 
relocated 80 km away, in the city of Iwaki. This 
smiling thirty-something man was appointed 
by Tokyo after the accident. “I take my task 
very seriously,” he explains, opening a brochure 
about the reconstruction with the slogan “Futaba 
futatabi" (Futaba again) printed all over it. 
“Futaba municipality is located 250 km from 
the capital and was the location of reactors 5 
and 6, which are currently being dismantled,” 
the document explains. Photos of Futaba before 
the evacuation depict inhabitants and a beach 
of white sand surrounded by fields of roses. The 
village was destroyed by a 15 m high wave and 
replaced by the current museum. TANAKA shows 
us а map of present-day Futaba divided into 
four colours. "Here is the green zone, or 'revi- 


talisation zone’ by the sea, which you visited. 
This zone is the only part of Futaba that is hab- 


itable, but it’s an arca of just 2 km. For the time 
being, it's used to stimulate employment, around 
100 people work there,” he says, before adding 
that “the solution to recovery is job creation”, 
He shows us the optimistic plans for the future 
what 
was the centre of Futaba. The sketch depicts a 
father and son walking in front of very stylish 
rooden houses. “In Spring 2022, you'll be able 
to live in Futaba”, reads the caption. According 
to the latest surveys, only 10% of Futaba's in- 


residential district in a blue zone locate 
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habitants envisage returning, but that's enough 
to plan the relocation of the town hall next 
year. “More than 6,000 inhabitants are registered 
residents of Futaba but do not live there. The 
majority live in Iwaki, others in Saitama, on the 
outskirts of Tokyo. The inhabitants have remade 
their lives elsewhere, but still have strong ties to 
the village where they were born,” the official 
assures us. The demographic of potential returnees 
would be mainly the elderly, and single workers. 
TANAKA nods his head. “Our job is to help 
those who wish to return. For instance, we will 
provide competitively priced land in the new 
residential area.” Bordering the green and blue 
zone, there’s a grey zone. "That's the site for the 
temporary storage of the nuclear waste,” he ex- 
plains. Built in 2015, the site contains 500 
million m? of radioactive waste in an area of 
1,600 ha, and continues to expand. The con- 
struction of this nuclear dump, which straddles 
the municipality of Okuma where units 1 to 4 
of the power plant are located, led, in 2013, го 
the resignation of IDOGAWA Katsutaka, former 
mayor of Futaba, and permanently divided the 
community. “Many locals who own houses in 
this zone still refuse to allow them to be demol- 
ished,” admits TANAKA. However, he points 
out that “the site is only temporary, but it will 
be here for another 30 years.” In silence, I look 
at the part of Futaba coloured in red. It’s a 
“difficult to return zone", euphemism for the 


exclusion zone, which cov 
municipality, an area of about 48 іші, “ 
area is surrounded by mountains and is not ac- 
ible without permission,” confirms the official 
before gasping out: "the inhabitants have been 
calling for these hamlets to be decontaminated, 
but to this day, nothing has been done.” 
ALISSA ОЕЅСОТЕЅ-ТОҮОЅАКІ 


Despite its lack of inhabitants, Futaba now has a brand new station. 
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7с A determined man called Idogawa 


The former mayor of Futaba has 
embarked on a lawsuit to obtain 


recognition for refugee status. 


mayor. A former maintenance engineer, 

he became aware of the gravity of the dis- 
aster very early on and took the decision of his 
own accord to evacuate part of the local pop- 
ulation to Saitama, near Tokyo. He states that, 
given the lack of advice, he was "prepared to 
evacuate the inhabitants as far as Vietnam in 
order to protect them from radiation”. Today, 
more than 2,000 still live in Saitama whereas 
5,000 others are scattered throughout the 
country. The former mayor wants their status 
as nuclear refugees to be recognised. In 2014 
he stood as a candidate for the position of 
governor of Fukushima, but his outspokenness 
and opposition to the inhabitants returning 
home would be his political downfall. A year 
later, he was the object of a campaign of ha- 
rassment following the publication of a manga 
about the Fukushima disaster which featured 
him. The manga was banned, but it would 
take more than that to keep him quiet. The 
former mayor, aged 75, who experienced first 
hand the explosion of reactor 1 on 12 March 
2011, maintains: “We could have evacuated 
much earlier and avoided being irradiated." 
Determined to make those responsible ac- 
knowledge their crime of “abandoning the 
population”, he launched a lawsuit in his name 
the same year. In his office in Saitama there 
are hundreds of files tracing the events since 
the evacuation of the 7,100 inhabitants of 
Futaba. His objective is to gather evidence so 
that the same mistakes are not made again. 


| DOGAWA Katsutaka is not just another 


TEPCO, the operator of of the Fukushima 
Dai-ichi power plant, built two reactors in 
the municipality of Futaba at the beginning 
of the 1960s. You were elected to lead the 
town 25 years later, did you have confidence 
in this form of energy? 

IDOGAWA Katsutaka: No, not at all. As a 
student, I heard talk about a project for a nuclear 
power plant and told my father: "It must пос 
be built!" I was convinced it was dangerous. 
My father, a simple peasant, replied: “It's too. 
late. People have voted to have more money!” 


This was a very prescient observation, espe- 
cially at a time when the motto Futaba chose 
encapsulated the myth about the safety of 
nuclear power. 
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L K.: I'vealways mistrusted atomic power. And 
on the whole, my instinct is right. Subsequently, 
T left co study civil engineering. I became a spe- 
cialist in building and factory maintenance. My 
degree would have allowed me to get a very 
good job at the Fukushima power plant, which 
Lalways refused to do. I did not want to be ex- 
posed to radiation. 


You had worked as a civil engineer since you 
were 25 years old. What drove you to put 
yourself forward for the postion of mayor of 
Futaba in 2005? 

I. K.: The town was riddled with debt due to 
my predecessor's mismanagement of the budget. 
We were on the verge of bankruptcy. 


Yer the image was ofa flourishing town thanks 
to subsidies from the nuclear industry. 

1. K.s It may have been the image that ill-in- 
formed people had, but it was completely 
wrong (laughs). And the subsidies came to an 
end. That was why, in 2003, my predecessor 
asked TEPCO to build reactors 7 and 8 in the 
municipality. 


How did you manage the situation? 

1. K.: I made a pretence of thinking that the 
power plant was safe. But as I was a maintenance 
expert, I very quickly became involved in the 
process of inspecting reactor 2, and I found 
there were flaws. I also noticed faulty welding 
in reactors 1 and 3. I thought to myself that, in 
the event of an earthquake, they would not 
hold. I informed TEPCO several times. As for 
the proposal for reactors 7 and 8, I thought 
that if the project to build them were to go for- 
ward, [could insist TEPCO dismantle reactors 
1 to 4 because, in my opinion, they were aging 
and dangerous. 


‘The earthquake on 11 March 2011 prevented 
you from doing that. Where were you on 
that day? 

L.K.: I was in the car returning from a ceremony 
to award diplomas to pupils at the primary 
school. As the car was swerving back and forth, 
I thought, “The plant is going to blow." I was 
sure of it. I heard the warning for the tsunami, 
which forecast a 3 m high wave. When [arrived 
at the town hall, I ran up to the 4th floor and 
watched a 15 m high wave roll in. I could have 
been engulfed in just a few minutes. 


How did the evacuation unfold? Did you re- 
ceive clear instructions? 


1. K.: There was total panic. The prefecture's 
nuclear crisis management centre was not func- 
tioning and we weren't informed. We should 
have already received an evacuation order on 
11 March. Ас 12 in the morning, we learned 
from the television that that there had been an 
order to evacuate а 10 km area around the 
power plant. I immediately called the mayor of 
Kawamata who agreed to accommodate us. A 
crisis unit was convened and ordered an imme- 
diate evacuation. Then I left to go to the hospital 
next to the power plant because there were 
elderly and sick people there. It was at that mo- 
ment that reactor 1 exploded. 


You were practically right in front of the 
power plant when the first explosion took 
place. What happened? 

1. K.: There was a kind of rumbling as though 
the ground was shaking, Then it all went quiet, 
then pieces of fibreglass began to fall from the 
sky. They were like big snowflakes floating 
around everywhere. 


Were you able to measure the radioactivity in 
the air at the time of the explosion? 

1. К.: My radiation metre got stuck at 300 
uSv/h. It was the maximum it could register. 
There were town hall officials, members of the 
police and self-defence forces, and hospital pa- 
tients with me. We all received high doses of 
radiation, which could have been prevented if 
the nuclear crisis centre had been functioning, 


‘That day, when you were evacuated to Kawamata, 
you were examined to measure your internal 
dose of radiation. Did you keep the results? 

1. K.: No, for the simple reason they were never 
given to us. After the examination, we were 
just told: "There's no problem," and given a 
piece of paper with the date on. I asked to sce 
the results, They told me I would get them 
later. I very much regret that I didn't insist. 


You only stayed three days at the evacuation. 
centre in Kawamata. Why? 

1.К.: There was а radiation metre next to the 
window. In the afternoon of the 14th, I saw 
the needle had spun round. I thought: “That's 
it, the radiation has reached here.” The building 
of reactor 3 had just exploded. 


You had thought about finding shelter in 
Vietnam for Futaba's inhabitants. It seems a 
somewhat over the top idea. But h 
learned that the government was thinking 


about secretly evacuating the whole of Tokyo, 
it wasa quite far sighted plan. 

L K.: You have to understand that the situation 
was extremely urgent. I needed to find a safe 
place to evacuate people, as far as possible from 
Fukushima, and I considered every possible so- 
lution. I have never been to Vietnam, but I 
enjoy their culture and I felt that in exchange 
for land, we could have offered all our know- 
how to help the development of the country. I 
wasn't worried about visas or administrative 
details, For me, it was all about saving lives. 
That's my duty as leader. 


You were finally evacuated to a stadium, then 
a disused high school in the town of Kazo, in 
Saitama Prefecture? 

L K.: We transported 1,200 inhabitants in 40 
buses to Saitama. From then on, we lived like 
refugees stranded in precarious conditions for 
almost three years. Even now, despite the gen- 
erosity of the town of Kazo where we are still 
sheltering, we feel like foreigners. We have 
lost our homes and land, that's what being a 
refugee is. 


In 2013, you resigned following a motion of 
censure on the construction ofa nuclear waste 
storage site in Futaba. You were opposed to 
this project? 

1. K.: Absolutely. And I still refuse to agree to 
the demolition of my house, which is located 
That hasn't pre- 
vented them from building around it. 


inside che waste storage 


You ran for governor of Fukushima in 2014 
with a very different project to the present 
policy of reconstruction. 

1. Kc: First ofall, I wanted to set up an automatic 
system to measure radioactivity, so that inhab- 
itants would know what was going on. The 
project included appropriate medical care and 
help to evacuate from the prefecture. It’s a way 
of giving people a choice, whereas the present 
policy of reconstruction is going ahead as though 
the accident hadn't happened. I was against the 
decontamination from the start. My real evac- 
uation plan was to build a temporary town 
where people could live for at least the next 
100 years, that's to say two generations. That's 
how long I believe is necessary for levels of radi- 
ation to fall and no longer risk damaging the 
DNA of the inhabitants. 


Have the inhabitants of Futaba given their. 
support to you during this election? 

LK: Not really. The nuclear accident has proved 
divisive on all sides. The majority are in favour 
of reconstruction. That's not surprising when 
you consider that the media have been advocating 


this policy for пеп years. Some of them now 
regret the decision because our community has 
been completely dispersed. They've said to me: 
“We should have built a temporary town.” 


You have been accused of discriminating 
against people from Fukushima after the pub- 
lication of the manga Oishinbo by KARIYA 
Tetsu all about the Fukushima catastrophe. 
You appear in it as yourself and state that ra- 
dioactivity causes nose blceds. Can you explain. 
that reaction? 


1. K.: Public opinion in Japan is manipulated 
by the media and the government who tell us 
to “Smile at radioactivity”. This kind of manga 
bothers them a lot. Personally, I don't care if 
they think I'm a troublemaker. Many people 
are still suffering from these kinds of symproms, 
including me. Why should we hide that fact? 


You have decided to file a lawsuit in your 
‘own name against TEPCO and the govern- 
ment. There are around twenty ongoing court 
cases concerned with the Fukushima disaster. 
What's different about yours? 

L K.: I'm the only person to file a lawsuit in the 
role of a former mayor because I was lied to 
while in office. That's the primary allegation in 
addition to the harm caused to me and my 
fellow citizens. I estimated the amount of com- 
pensation on the basis of a period of 100 years 
for 7,100 inhabitants. It's equivalent to at least 
20 trillion yen, an amount that could increase 
as the trial will last for years. Lam only halfway 
through the process of gathering all the evidence. 


In particular, you accuse the prefecture's 


loocawa Katsutaka is conducting a legal battle to educate future generations. 
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crisis management centre, which completely 
failed to fulfil its duty at the time of the 
nuclear accident? 

1. K.: When reactor 3 exploded, the guidelines 
remained unchanged until we were literally 
overwhelmed by the radioactivity. I contacted 
the crisis management centre on 14 March, 
and came across officials who knew nothing 
about the situation and who gave me random 
instructions. I realised that if I followed them 
we would all dic. So I alone took the decision 
to evacuate to Saitama. 


This failure resulted in some catastrophic evac- 
uation attempts such as the village of Namie, 
which took refuge in an area directly in the 
path of the radioactive cloud. If there were 
ever another nuclear disaster in Japan, do you 
think the crisis centre will be fit for the purpose? 
1. K.: I think there is a risk of it happening 
again if those responsible are not brought to 
justice. In addition, I've noticed a terrible 
decline in technical skills in Japanese nuclear 
power plants, which have been shut down for 
the past ten years. If they are ever restarted, 
the staff is completely unqualified because 
there's been no transfer of technological ex- 
pertise on the field. 


Your 19th court appearance will take place in 
July. What is the ultimate goal of your legal 
journey, which you say will never end? 
L K.: I want all this evidence to be made public 
to educate and protect future generations. I 
want people to reflect about what it means to 
be a refugee in your own country due to а 
nuclear accident. 

INTERVIEW BY ALISSA DESCOTES-TOYOSAKI 
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EATING & DRINKING 


READING Simmering soup revolution 


A recently published book all about 
tonjiru “pork soup" suggests adapting 
it to create a unique dish. 


mong Japanese family recipes that are 
А: in Europe is one called zon- 


jiru or butajiru, depending on the 


region. Tonjiru, literally meaning “pork soup" is 
a kind of Japanese minestrone and very easy to 
prepare. All it takes are pieces of pork, vegetables 
and miso (fermented soya bean paste). Perhaps 
the dish is not as well known as it should be 
because it “betrays” the commonly accepted 
image of Japanese cuisine with spareribs among 
its ingredients. As surprising as that may seem, 
this combination of miso and meat is not new 

Even in 1643, Ryori monogatari [a treatise on 
cooking] included miso soups with venison or 
wild boar. This dish, probably originally from 
Kagoshima or Okinawa where meat was eaten 
more often than in other regions, became wide- 
spread ar the beginning of the 20th century. Just 
like Japanese curry, it owes its popularity to army 
canteens. An economical, easy-to-prepare, nutri- 


tious dish... ideal to feed young soldiers! 


eaten at home or in school canteens, 
and is a camping trip classic. It also features 
among the soups on lunchtime 
Nowadays, tonjiru is breaking free and being 
updated, A book has just been published devoted 
entirely to this comfort food, with fifty different 
recipes suggesting the addition of turnip, taro (a 
starchy root vegetable), cabbage, potatos, carrots, 


leeks, sweet potatos, onions, mushrooms or such 


enus in bistros. 


original ingredients as celery, sweetcorn, spinach, 
egg asparagus, milk, kimchi, okra, avocado... you 
can even add omelette or chips! 

This soup was traditionally made in winter, but 
the book features a onjiru with tomatoes, leeks 
or aubergines, to the extent that one might think 
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that most soups could be called zonjiru! The 
author explains that zonjiru сап be considered 
the ultimate anti-waste dish, which can be gar- 
nished with left-over herbs and vegetables from 
the fridge. 

In that respect, this book resembles the best-sell- 
ing Ichiju Issai de Yoi to Iu Teian (All you need 
is one dish and some soup] by Dot Yoshiharu. 
The author, son ofa great chef and cookery show 
host, suggests that meals should only consist of 
one dish and some soup. It has liberated many 
Japanese women who had felt obliged to follow 
local tradition and prepare зе 
every day. It'sa soup whose recipe can be adapted 


eral small dishes 


Published in 1643, Ryori monogatari [a treatise on cooking] includes soup recipes with venison or wild boar. 
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for each meal, and with the addition of either 
animal or vegetable protein can largely provide 
all the necessary daily nutrients. 

Dashi, broth with dried bonito (mackerel-like 
fish), 
pare, and Europeans do not necessarily appreciate 


weed or dried fish, is not so easy to pre- 


its particular “taste of the sea”. However, tonjiru 
can be enjoyed by everyone. So ther 
not to try making it yourself at home! 


SEKIGUCHI RYOKO 


no excuse 


REFERENCE 


by Anca Kaoru, le no Hikari Kyokai, 2021, ¥1,430. 


KODAWARI 


PURSUIT OF PERFECTION 


Introducing our finest range of Japanese 
ingredients to bring an exceptional taste 
of Japan to your dining table. 

Try this real wasabi paste and top grade 
Akita Komachi rice, plus other premium 

Kodawari products that will truly elevate 
your dishes to another level. 
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EATING & DRINKING 


HARUYO'S RECIPE 


1- Chop the white radish and carrot into small 
wedges. 

2- Slice the leek and the salsify. 

3 - Dice the konjac and the fried tofu. 

4- Chop the pork into 4-5 cm pieces. 

5 - Heat the oil in a saucepan. 

6- Brown the pork then add the tobanjan and garlic. 
Mix together well. 

7 - Stir in the white radish, carrot and salsify. 

8 - Add the konjac, leek and fried tofu. 


9 - Stir together well. Add the water and dashi 
powder. 

10 - Cover and boil for 10-15 minutes. 

11 - Dissolve the miso in some stock before adding it 
to the saucepan. Add the soya milk and heat up. 

12- Serve hot. 


Tips 
Do not boil once the soya milk has been added. 


300g thinly sliced pork belly 
Ya white radish (about 3009) 

1 carrot 

1 small leek (about 1009) 

1 salsify (about 504) 

1 small konjac (about 130g) 

4 to 6 pieces fried tofu (about 3009) 


2 tablespoons oil 
2 teaspoons tobanjan (chilli bean sauce) 

1 teaspoon grated garlic 

1 litre water 

2 teaspoons powdered dashi (soup stock) 

8 tablespoons miso (fermented soyabean paste) 
50 cl soya milk 
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KIKU Japanese Restaurant 
17 Half Moon St, Mayfair, London W1] 7BE. 
- "fel. 020 7499 4208 


www.kikurestaurant.co.u 
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Today there are only around twenty geisha left in this district, compared to 600 in the 1930s. 


Kagurazaka, Tokyo's hidden beauty 


This is one of the last areas of the capital 


the capital becoming modern. 


vestiges of the past are being bulldozed ош 


of the way to make space for ne 


| n ever-changing Tokyo, the few remaining 


stecl-and. 
glass structures. However, there 


a place in the 
heart of the city where tradition is still valued. 
Welcome to Kagurazaka. 

During the Edo period (1603-1868), this rela- 
tively small area was located just outside the outer 


moat of Edo C. 


tle and quickly gained promi- 
nence as an entertainment district with numer- 
ous geisha houses and restaurants. Some of these 
houses have survived the many changes and 
tragedies Tokyo has experienced in the last 400 
years, and their presence testifies to the area's cul- 
ture and atmosphere. 

Kagurazaka is run through by the similarly named 
500 m sloping street on the hill where lidabashi 
Station was built. The street itself attracts a lor 
of casual visitors and tourists. It's also one of the 
districts less interesting spots as many of the local 
shops and eateries have been replaced by the usual 
fast food joints and restaurant chains and cafes 
that can be found anywhere else. 

A curious feature of this street is that it's an “alter- 
ay road", meaning that in the morning 
the traffic only goes downhill and switches to 


nate one- 
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uphill in the afternoon (it's also completely closed. 
to traffic between 12:00 and 13:00, and from 
12:00 to 19:00 on Sundays and public holidays). 
The one-way system was established in 1956, at 
a time when the street had no pavements and 
people complained about the dangers of negoti: 
ating the narrow slope through heavy two-way 
traffic. According to urban legend, this particular 
alternate pattern was devised to accommodate 
powerful polit 
Tanaka Kakuei who commuted daily from his 
nal Diet or 


an (and future prime minister) 


house in Mejiro to either the Nat 
the Ministry in the city centre. 

Historical curiosities aside, the real heart of Kagu- 
razaka is hidden in the maze of winding back 
alleys and narrow stairways on both sides of the 
slope where the kagai (“flower town’, ie. geisha 
world) is still quietly going about its business — 
though mostly unseen by casual passersby. Walk- 


ing uphill, let's take the second street on the lef. 
We quickly reach Atami-yu, a public bath that 
used to bea sort of meeting place for the tightly 
woven community of people who lived and 
worked in the area. During the 1950s, according 
to the owner, about 200 geisha used to visit every 
day when Kagurazaka was one of Tokyo's many 
thriving entertainment centres and private baths 
were a rare luxury. Those were the years when 
grisha-turned-singer KAGURAZAKA Hanko scored 
a big hit with the song Geisha Waltz 


Atami-yu is strategically located at the foot of 


tami-yu Kaidan (staircase), 
also called Geisha Alley because it connects the 


the picturesque 


public bath to the Kenban where geisha practise 
This nondescript two-storey building also houses 
the office that manages the geisha's work and 
acts as a broker between the geisha houses and 
the ryote: (traditional restaurants) where they 
meer their clients. 

Kagurazaka's kagai was first established in 1857, 
y's polit 


ical and economic centres, it developed into the 


and thanks to its vicinity to both the ci 


number-one downtown entertainment district, 
so much so that it became known as Yamanote 
Ginza. Quite miraculously, the local establish- 
ments escaped the 1923 Great Kanto Earthquake 
almost unscathed, and in the 1930s, about 600 
ng for 150 ryotei. 

That was a time when the sound of the shamisen 
) could 
be heard everywhere and after sunset, the streets 


geisha were worl 


(3-stringed traditional musical instrume 


were filled with the people who lived in the 
nearby mansions. With shopping, dining, going 
to the cinema or attending a stage performance, 
Kagurazaka was synonymous with fun. 

According to SAKURAI Shin'ichiro, former pres- 
ident of the Kagurazaka Association, the district 
remained active well into the Pacific War, but 
when the situation changed for the worse, the 
geisha had to join the Women's Volunteer Corps 


and his family had to lend their ryotei to a 
Manchuria-based electrical construction com- 
pany. Kagurazaka was razed to the ground by the 
American bombers, but it quickly resumed busi- 
ness soon after the war. When KATAYAMA Tetsu 
of the Socialist Party became prime minister in 
1947, he ordered all ryotei to stay closed, but the 
owners kept letting customers in by the backdoor. 

Eventually, the geisha world proved more resilient 
than the government (probably because the ryote? 
offered many politicians and entrepreneurs a dis- 
creer place where they could conduct their high: 

level meetings) and in the years of high economic 
growth, the area returned to its pre-war heyday 

Still, by the early 1960s, the number of geisha 
had halved to about 250 and the ryotei had 
shrunk to 50. 

Today, only a handful of geisha remain (there 
were 18 in 2016, ranging from 20- to 70-year- 
olds), working for the four surviving yotei. These 
exclusive restaurants are located on the right of 
Kagurazaka Street and now, as before, only accept. 
new customers by recommendation. But before 
crossing the main street, let's pay a visit to Kagu- 
razaka's main religious site: Zenkoku-ji 


ded by a pair of grotesque-looking stone 
tigers, this Buddhist temple is devoted to Bisha- 
monten, one of the Seven Gods of Luck and, 
according to local belief, the source of Kagu- 
razaka's fortunes. Zenkoku-ji even makes an 
appearance in Botchan (1906), arguably NATSUME 
Soscki's most famous novel, where the protago- 
nist attends a fair in the temple grounds and 
catches a carp only to drop it an instant later. 

Just across the street from the bright-red gate that 
marks the entrance to Zenkoki 


you would be 
forgiven for failing to notice a ve 
between two shops, barely wide enough to let a 
person pass through. Thar's the magical door to 
Hyogo Yokocho (Arsenal Alley). During the Sen- 
goku (Warring States) period, weapon merchants 
lived here (hence its name), but today the area is 
home to the surviving ryorei, other refined-look- 
ing restaurants and a few traditional hotels. 
Walking these cobblestone paths is one of those 
rare pleasures that can only be enjoyed in Kagu- 
талака. The districts right-hand side is a veritable 
and dead-ends — including 
the aptly-named Kakurenbo Yokocho where los- 
ing your way is part of the fun. Kakurenbo means 
hide-and-seek and apparently got its name 
because it's the perfect place to hide from prying 
yes. Indeed, try to follow a visiting VIP into the 
geisha district and you are bound to lose him once 
he enters the dark wood-walled labyrinth. 


narrow passage 


maze of narrow alle 


One of the area's most famous hotels is located 
toward the end of Hyogo Yokocho. Wakana is 
an old ryokan (traditional inn) with a colourful 
past. Opened in 1954, for many years Wakana 
welcomed novelists and scriptwriters who needed 


some measure of privacy and inspiration to pro- 
duce their work. YAMADA Yoji and TERAYAMA 
Shuji are only two of the many artists who have 
spent a few nights in one of its five tiny rooms. 

Ifyou want to follow in their footsteps you will 


have to be patient because Wakana is currently 
being renovated by КОМА Kengo. The world- 
famous architect isa familiar name in Kagurazaka 
~ he not only lives in the area but his firm has 
recently renovated Akagi Jinja, a Shinto shrine 
that was originally built during the Edo Period by 
a wealthy immigrant from Gunma Prefecture. 

The revamped shrine isa unique take on the tra- 
ditional shrine model, all glass and polished wood. 


Kagurazaka is notable for its cobbled alleyways where it's easy to get lost 


TRAVEL 


It's also one of the few concessions to modernity 
and exoticism that the locals have allowed over 
the years. The other noticeable foreign clement 
is the pervasive but understated Gallic presence, 


mainly in the form of bistros and other cate: 


extolling the joys of French cuisine. Kagurazaka's 
French connection goes back 70 years, with the 
establishment, in 1951, of the nearby Institut 
Francais. But even before that, in 1947, the 
Librairie Omeisha had opened in a quiet street 
on the other side of lidabashi Station. French 
a host of 


expats soon followed, and with the: 
eateries that catered to their tastes — and the 
refined palates of the locals. 
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The district has had a long and special relationship with France. 


Kagurazaka's fascinating mix of Japanese and 
European elements notwithstanding, tradition 
still dominates, modernity is only allowed in small 
doses, and the urban landscape is still dominated 
by two- and three-storey buildings. The one big 
exception to the rule, and the source of endless 
complaints, is the mammoth apartment building 
—an 80 m, 26-storey “tower mansion" — built in 
2003 next to Jinai Park. 

By the way, the place where this tiny, rather 
unprepossessing park now stands has played an 
important role in the history of Kagurazaka. As 
the name suggests, this spot was originally occu- 
pied by a temple, Gyogan-ji, where major histor- 
ical figures such as OTA Dokan came to worship 
the goddess Senju Kannon. In front of the tem- 
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ple gate was an inn, and every time the third 
shogun Iemitsu came to practise falconry, he 
stopped there for a quick meal. Then, around 
1857, a part of this arca became a place of excur- 
sions and leisure and led to the establishment of 
the geisha world. Many artists, entertainers and 
celebrities were said to be regulars. Among them 
was the aforementioned Soscki who later wrote 
a few essays (featured in the 1915 collection 
Garasu Do no Uchi “Inside My Glass Doors”), 
іп which he reminisced about the days when, as 
a child, he used to play in the temple grounds 
with his cousin. 

Eventually, in 1907, Gyogan-ji was moved to 
another location in Tokyo, leaving behind the tiny 
park and, now, the ugly apartment building Kagu- 


razaka has had a long and intense love affair with 
many artists and literati who lived in the area. Dur- 
ing the Meiji and Taisho period (between the mid- 
19th and the early 20th century) it was portrayed 
in words and paintings by the likes of OZAKI Koyo, 
Izum! Kyoka and КАМЕКО Mitsuharu. IZUMI, in 
particular, was closely related to the geisha world 
and even wrote a book, Onna Keizu, based on his 
relationship with a geisha. 

Kagurazaka has also been chosen asa location for 
several TV shows. For example, Hana wa Hana- 


ҙоте- a pun on hana (Rower) and hanayome 


(bride) — isa 1971 TV drama abour a geisha 
working in the district who marries a local flower 
shop owner. Popular actress YOSHINAGA Sayuri 
played the protagonist and learned from a real 
geisha how to move and behave, 

More recently, NINOMIYA Kazunari (а member 
of the uber-popular idol group Arashi) starred 
in Haikei, Chichine-sama (Dear Father), a 2007 
TV drama chronicling the vicissitudes ofa long- 
established Kagurazaka restaurant struggling to 
survive amid the changing times 

For those who feel more adventurous, the d 
trict's charm extends beyond the alleys immedi- 
ately surrounding the main street. Ifyou walk in 
the direction of the Ushigome-Kagurazaka sub- 
way station, for instance, you will arrive at 
Wakamiya Hachiman Shrine. It was here that 
Aagura (sacred music and dance) was performed 
back in the day 

This has always been a high-class residential area, 
and even today it retains the look and feel of old 


money. Here you will not find any high-rise apart- 
ment blocks because the long-time residents are 
reluctant to sell their land, 
Ifyou stick your nose into dead-ends and behind 
corners long enough, you may find two relics 
from the 1950s that have been registered as tan- 
gible cultural properties by the Agency for Cul- 
tural Affairs: che SUZUKI Family residence and 
Issuiryo. The latter structure was built in 1951 
asa carpenter's dormitory. It was later turned 
into a rental apartment and is currently used as 
an office. Both houses are rare, beautiful examples. 
of Showa Retro — veritable dinosaurs in terms of 
Tokyo architecture. They have recently been rein- 
forced against earthquakes so, hopefully, they 
should be around for a while. 
‘These and other hidden treasures can be found 
in Kagurazaka, a little piece of old Japan where 
time may not have stopped, but it has slowed 
down toa leisurely pace. In 1930, the hit song 
New Tokyo March sang the praises of the little 
hill where Bishamonten's presence could be felt 
and the alleys were full of cute maiko (apprentice 
geisha) and potted plants. The maiko may be 
gone, but Bishamonten, the flowers and Kagu- 
razaka's magic atmosphere are still there. 
GIANNI SIMONE 
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The Hida Takayama region is home to many historic buildings. 
The husband-and-wife team who run the Satoyama Kitchen in 
a century-old farmhouse there serve seasonal food made with 
traditional local ingredients. Come with us and savor the 
combination of heritage and innovation in every dish. 
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